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The Gift of the Morning Stab. By Armistead C. Gordon, of Staun- 
ton, Va. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York and London. 
1905. 

This work is written in Mr. Grordon's well-known graceful and poetic 
style. In locating his story in the Valley of Virginia he has been en- 
abled to draw upon the peculiar historic surroundings of that beautiful 
region with romantic effect. One of the most interesting elements of 
the population of that part of Virginia was the Germans, who repre- 
sented numerous creeds — Mennonites, Lutherans, Dunkards, etc. The 
descendants of the Dunkards are still, as their fathers were before them, 
living in the world, but not of it, taking little interest in the agitations 
of the current of human existence outside of their narrow, isolated rural 
homes; and yet many are their virtues. Among them morality, educa- 
tion, industry, religion and charity are zealously cultivated. Mr. Gor- 
don's story is that of a man who inherits more the lively character of 
his mother's people, who were French, than the solemn steadiness of his 
father's. She was a member of a French colony not far distant, and 
the story turns upon the son's lack of sympathy with his surroundings. 
He falls under the shadow of a supposed crime, and leaves the Dunkard 
colony. Finally, vindication from the suspicion which has weighed upon 
him, and the welcoming of a gentle and loyal feminine heart, which has 
remained true to him during all his absence, makes his return to his 
people — the Dunkards — like that of a wanderer who, despite all the 
attractions of foreign lands, greets with rapture his humble home, and 
never wishes again to leave it. 



